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OPEN LETTERS TO EMPLOYERS AND TO LABOR 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship which numbers among its leaders 
some of the foremost prelates of the Church of England, publishes in tract 
form an open letter to employers and a similar communication to labor by Mr. 


A. Herbert Gray. The two documents are of much interest to American industrial 
leaders; excerpts from them, therefore, are here reproduced. 


From the letter to employers. 


"You repeatedly say — publicly in measured words, and privately in 
other words ~ that the real obstacle to progress is the unreasonable attitude 
of the workers. Their demands for wages are said to be extortionate. Their 
willingness to strike on any small provocation is pronounced fatal to settled 
business. You say they are both suspicious and unreliable; you give the 
country the impression that you believe them to be greedy, thriftless, ignor- 
ant, and selfish; your cry is that they should abandon strikes, settle down 
to hard work, and let us all get busy making up the wastage of the war. 

“But have you sincerely tried to understand what lies behind this al- 
most universal willingness +o strike? 

"I suggest that it would be worth your while to sit back and really 
study this titanic force that confronts you. It is essentially an undying 
force. Not till the spirit of man is finally broken (a thing unthinkable) 
will he cease to seek a fuller life for himself. You sought it and found it, 
and should therefore be able to sympathize. 

"The essential trouble is that under the present system only the few 
can find that fullness of life. A few become employers and managers: a few 
direct and control, and have scope for initiative: a few find their opportun- 
ities equal to their abilities; but for the great majority none of these 
things are true. 

“And it is the finer elements in our humanity which make the men re- 
volt, You would revolt in their circumstances. If only you would believe 
that, a new day would begin to dawn at once, 

"You are deeply disappointed that, though you think you have done much 
for your men, they are not more grateful, and do not alter their attitude. 

You have really tried to give good wages — at least some of you haves you have 
Suggested schemes of profit-sharing; you have built recreation rooms; you 
have employed welfare workers; you have started magazines; you have tried 

to work up a sort of esprit de corps. And things are not much better. No 
wonder you are tempted to strong language. But you have not got down deep 
ONOUgh., 

"It is true that our workers want a higher standard of material com- 
fort. And they do not believe you when you say it is economically impossible, 
for they know that the productive capacity of the nation is not nearly fully 
Organized. Further, they are rather suspicious of rapid production just now, 
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because it seems to glut the markets and so to decrease employment. 


But their 
entirely defensible craving for a higher standard of comfort is not tha heart 


of this matter. They want a system within which there shall be real scope for 
their full humanity. They want a real share of control. They want ressonsible 
places within the industrial world — industrial citizenship, as they cail it. 
And they will always want it till they get it. ... 

"Would it not be the finest possible use you could make of your power 
and the position you have won to use them in taking tho lead in thinking out 
and then working out a quite different system; to aim at a system which would 
give all men at least a share of control and a responsible interest in the 
whole concern; to help tho workers to become fit for control if they are not 
now fit; to consent for your part to stand in with the men simply as partners; 
to vse your great gifts in overcoming the tremendous difficulties of starting 
and working such a system? .” 


From the letter to labor: 


"A party that hopes to make a new world ae have an ideal for the 
whole of society. It is quite fatal to it to have merely a class outlook. The 
severest judgment that can be passed upon many bygone governments is that they 
legisiated deliberately oniy for one class. But there is real danger that the 
Labor Movement may imitate that fatal mistake. Your leaders disavow. any such 
purpose, but in the rank-and-file of your movement there reuains a great deal 
of class foeling and even some class hatred. Your best friends are constrained 
to pray first and foremost that you may be purged of that poison. 

"Further, why alienate people unnecessarily? Why use language that 
suggests a belief in violent and destructive revolution? You are convinced, 
as I believe rightly, that your movement is aiming at making the good life pos- 
sible for all; but in a country such as this you can only succeed by persuading 
the majority of all its citizens to agres with you; only thus can a permanent 
transformation of society be achieved peaceably. « .. 

"The Press repeats the wilder utterances of irresponsible orators, and 
the middle classes do not realize the diffsrencs between these and the real 
policy of Labor; you cannot expect them to do so unless you take more pains to 
inform them — you cannot expect any gulf to be bridged from one side oniy. 

"Then you are ofien very eloquent about the mistakes of Christians, and 
no doubt with much justice. Why, then, do you imitate the worst of our mis- 
takes! We have allowed smail matters to divides us up into sects and rival 


bodies so that we are fatally weakened for our real business. 
tarians also. 


But you are 
You allow personalities to embitter your common life, and you 


have fallen apart into rival sections, with the result that you are terribly 
weakened in practical matters. . 


"Lastly, can you not purge your movement of the suspicion of mere 
materialism? I know very well how deep and sincere is the spiritual passion 
in the hearts of many of your best msn. I know how truly moral ideals inspire 
thousands of the rank-and-file of v,our movement. I know it is only a slender 
Phen the movement as a whole is iabelled materialistic. Fut something else is 
true also, In many cf your meetings wild talk is left unchallenged in which 
the moral and religious instincts of ordinary people are outraged. ... 

"The instinct of our nation is such that no movement will ever succeed 
in Britain that is not based upon the acknowledgment of God, and of those eter- 
nal moral principles which are embodied in Christianity. 
failed, but men know that Christ was right. 


Our churches may have 


If you are ever to overthrow the 
Strongholés of mammon and militarism, you wil) need to draw upon the eternal 


wells of inspiration and strength which were opened for the world by Him. 
If you do not use force, you must needs rely on moral power. 
comes only to those who rely on God." 


And moral power 


— 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 


The American Peace Award through its Policy Committee has made public 
the conditions of the contest for the awards offered by Mr. Edward W. Bok. The 
committee is seeking to make these conditions widely known and desires the co- 
operation of religious bodies, It is stated that the award has been offered 
"in the conviction that the peace of the world is the problem of the people of 
the United States". The contest is open to every citizen of the United States 
by birth or naturalization. Organizations of every kind may compete as well as 
individuals. The winning plan must not make compulsory the participation of 
America in European wars. Of the original $100,000, offered, half is to be 
paid when the jury selects the winning plan; the other half when the plan, “in 
substance and intent, is approved by the United States Senate; or if and when 


the Jury of Award decides that an adequate degree of popular support has been 
demonstrated for the winning plan." 


In order to make possible the construction of a composite plan on the 
basis of proposals offered, four additional equal awards of $5,000, each are 
offered for plans or portions of plans that may be so used by the Jury of Award. 


All proposals are limited to 5,000 worus and a 500 word summary must 
accompany every plan. One contestant may submit but one plan. The contest ex- 
pires at midnight on November 15, 1923. It is hoped that out of it will be 

evolved a plan which may be presented to the Senate early in 1924, The public- 
ity being given out by the policy committee includes a number of critical state- 


ments from prominent citizens by way of appraisal of Mr. Bok’s plan. Among 
them are the following: 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot: 


"So long as all the people who discuss the problem remain in the region 
of finance, tariff and industrial or commercial activity no progress is likely 
to be made, all those matters having been in times past causes or promoters of 
wer, I? the contestants for Mr. Bok’s prizes remain in that region your Commit- 
tee may be able to award the prizes, but the world will not gain much thereby." 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
"While I am in hearty sympathy with Mr. Bok’s fine offer, I ama little 
fearful thet the name ‘American Peace Award’ will mislead. It may unduly on- 
courage hopeful but unworldly people who believe that some simple plen can be 
evolved which, without any difficulties of international conferences, will in 
full measure prevent future wars. In other words, in stressing the ‘prevention 


of war' we may forget the preliminary complications out of which grow the caus- 
es of war. 


"It is sadly easy to talk about the cooperation of the United States 
with other nations in promoting the peace of the world. To get anywhere, the 
United States mist first cooperate with other nations to eliminate the things 
that disturb or threaten the peace of the world." 


John H, Walker: 


"Ultimately, I think permanent peace will be brought about by the sub- 
stitution of cooperation for private ownership, and profit-making methods of 
production and distribution of the things we need and use, along the lines of 


the British Cooperative Movement, and as they cre operating in Denmark in an 
Sgricultural way." 


THE CHESTER CONCESSION AGAIN 


In the July issue of OUR WORLD (New York) Arthur Bullard describes the 
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Chester Concession as the Turkish bid for American help. He says that the 
"Chester Group" belong to the class of adventurers who hope they can secure the 
necessary capitel once a concession has been secured. In this case it will be 
particularly difficult, for American investors prefer domestic securities to 
foreign investments, especially so when these have no government guarantee. 
Before the war, Mr. Bullard sxplains, the Turkish Government secured capital 

for railroad construction by guaranteeing a minimua income per mils o? railroad. 
The new Turkish Government has offered mining rights along the proposed rail- 
road lines as a substitute But since the mineral wealth 


ute for this guaranties, 
is purely speculative the Chester Concession becomes @ st 
vestment. These facts will make a very hich interest rate necessary if the 
capital is to be secured. 


A 


ill more hazardous ine 


For these reasons Mr. Bullard believes that the concession is not like. 
ly to be attractive financially. He thinks that the Turks were not trying to 
secure railroads when they granted it, Rather they hoved to divide the Allies 
by granting Americans the railroad cone ong wanted by the French, from 


cession 
the Black Sea to the interior, and also the right 
claimed by the British. 


o drill for oil in territory 
In this they succeeded to a great extent. 


The U.S. Department of State Mr. Sullard says, has 
correct attitude of morely stating that "this government will give due protec. 
tion to the lawful enterprise of its citizens abroad”, bu 
important political questions in the case. One of the greatest needs at the 
‘ present time is a working agreements among the ?or the development 
of “backward countries”, for the rush for concessions was Ore of the chief 
causes of the war and of presen Buropsan conditions. He thinks thet in diaree 
garding the opportunity for public discussion of a "decent basis for tho de- 
velopment of backward countries" our Stase Department neglected a chance to work 
towards international cooperation and lessened our influence in urope. 


t+ has ignored the more 


Ww 
great powers 


“HOW MUCH MONEY WOULD SATISFY you?" 


Mr. Bruce Barton has 
ZINE for August the contents conversations with men 
whose only comnon atiainnent probably is that of experience, though Mr. @arton 
admits that 96% of them are listed in "Who’s Whot" The replies are frank and 
indicate a readiness to share h j 


summarized under this title for THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
of one hundred letters and 


such intimate philosophy as accompanies the get- 
ting of 8 livelihood, together with a larger proportion of agreement than one 
might expect, 


The figures quoted as providing 
competence range from $50,000, to $500,000 with '150,000 as the amount wost cften 
Quoted. Several of those who set a goal -- an amount above which they intended 
not to slave in order to go -- admitted that the 

creasing obligations which necessitated en increased income, or that once withe 
in the sweep of successful business, “to do" seomed more right and normal than 


"to do nothing". To give of one’s surplus time and wealth seems to bs a habit 
&$ well as a policy with many. To leave funds for one’s children was recognized 
&$ normal and right by many and Mr. Barton remarks that: “Passing over the ar. 
Suments of both sides, one impression which stands out very vividly in my mind 
&8 a result of these inquiries is this — 


that the sons who are ruined sy money 
re usually ruined before they inhorit it; that what a man writes into his will 


ds of little influence on his children's careers as compared with the atmosphere 
Which he and his wife have created and Maintained in their home, 


a sefe, satisfactory and reasonable 


increasing years brought ine 


= 
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"Taken as @ whole", writes Mr. Parton, ” 
this picture of the successful American: He is 
it, Money, as he goes along, tends to occupy a relatively sraller rather than 
a larger place in his mind. (There are, of course, some glaring exceptions.) 
He has generous impulses, and tends to respond freely to all sorts of call 
though often doubting the wisdom and effectiveness of his gifts. Generally 
speaking, he starts to give money away while he is still comparatively young; 
if he waits until he hes arrived before he gives, the habit is hard to form, 

To label him a ‘money grubber,' or to assume that the piling up of wealth is 
his chief incentive, is wholly to misinterpret his character and his vision of 
the importance of his work. The chief criticism of him -- and this criticism 


many of my correspondents acknowledge freely of themselves -- is not that he is 
wealth-bound but that he is work-bound. He has too fow interests outside hi 
office." 


2 


my interviews and letters give 
sahedned in his work, and loves 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NASH FACTORY 


On July 4, Mr. Arthur Nash recomnended to the personnel of his clothing 
industry in Cincinnati that in spite of increased costs of material, the retail 
price of their suits and overcoats remain the same as thas for the last two 
seasons, i.e. $23..0; that the hours of women workers be set at seven a day for 
five days instead of eight as before; that a minimum wage of fifty cents per 
hour be established for regular women workers. 


Mr. Nash explained his recommendations, which were edopted by the com- 
pany, as follows: "The consumer, the first to be considered, is not here to 
speak for himself, but if we are going to live the Golden Rule we must 
toward him, and do by him as we would be done by if our positions were reversed. 
{ While it is true that \ 


live it 


woolens and everything used in suits have advanced in 

price, I believe that we are in duty bound to protect the public which has 30 
loyally supported us, to ths limit of our ability. 
that we do not raise our price, 


I, therefore, recommend 
Regarding the second recommendation, I simply 
want to say that it seems to me to be absurd and an insult to the Master himself 
to talk about building the Kingdom of Heaven on earth in church and religious 
meetings and then when we come to our factories and industries, take the women 
workers, the wives and mothers of the next generation, and set them at inten- 
sive highly specialized work, often on machines run by electricity, for even 
forty hours per week, which is less than in most industries, .. . Careful 
inquiry has led me to the definite conclusion that practically all the women 
workers in industries are really performing the duties of a wife or preparing 
tc do so. The percentage of girls and women who enter industry as a life work 
and dc not expect to ever have homes I believe is less than 2% of the women 
workers. Arguments against what we are doing are based on these °% instead of 
the 8%. It is preposterous to expect a woman in any industry +o do these high- 
king eight hours per day, and prepare herself for love, 
rding the third recommendation, I thinks no remarks are 
hecessary, I believe % this minimum wage is required in order for a girl 
or woman to be decently self-supporting, and when I recommend that 0 cents per 
hour should be our minimum wage, I want i+ understood that that simply means 
that no wage is to be léss than that, and I hope they will all be much more." 


ly specialized jobs, w 
husband and family. 


or 

Rega 
oh 
tha 


THE KLAN IN NEW YORK 


The Walker law which became effective in New York June 1, 1°22, amended 


whe Benevolent Orders Law of 1909 by providing publicity of 
bership corporation 
bership of + 


"every existing mom- 
end every existing unincorporated association having a mem- 
twenty or more persons, which corporation or association requires an 
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oath as a prerequisite or conditiou of membership.” fxemption is provided for 
labor unions and for benevolent orders mentioned in the Benevolent Orders Law. 
Members of the Ku Klux Klan appeared in Albany on June 1 and filed, with the 
Secretary of State, papers of incorporation for itself and sister organization 
Kamelia which had been approved by Supreme Court Justice George BE. Pierce of 
Buffalo. Investigation has revealed that between the approval of the papers 
by Justice Pierce and their filing in the office of the Secretary of State, 
significant changes had been made, which if proved, would nullify the act of 
incorporation and leave the Klan open to conviction under the Walker law since 
June 1. On June 25, a temporary injunction was granted, directing the Klan and 
Kamelia to show cause why they should not be permanently enjoined from acting 
as corporations in New York State. Affidavits of the falsification were given 
by Justice Pierce; the injunction was signed by Justice Hinman and the hearing 
was set for July 28 before Justice Ellis J. Staley in Albany. Mr. E. D. Smith, 
of Binghamton, State Kleagle appeared in answer to the summons and petitioned 
for a delay since the Klan’s attorney was absent. Mr. Smith admitted that 
changes had been made in the incorporation papers but considered them "unimpor- 


tant." The hearing was postponed until August 13 at Elizabethtown. The tem- 
porary injunction is in force in the interval. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE LEAGUE 


On June 12, at the first meeting of the British Council of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the Churches, held in 


London, the Archbishop of Canterbury linked the aim of the World Alliance with 
the League of Nations as follows: 


“The League of Nations is growing into a firmly set body amongst men. 
Help — that is what we are for — help to breathe into it a living soul. It is 
not ours to handle politically, or even by arbitrament, those great issues. 

It is ours to foster the spirit which shall make them be handled Christianly, 
that so the fruit of the Spirit, the fruit of the God-implanted spirit may be 
love, joy, peace. It is ours to make that public opinion so powerful on 
Christ’s side that the monstrous arbitrament of war shall not be used again." 


REPORT OF THE COAL COMMISSION ON THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


No space has been given in the Information Service to the report of the 
Coal Commission on the anthracite branch of the industry which was made public 
on July 5. This report is taken up in the Review of the Year which accompanies 
the annual Labor Sunday Message of the Federal Council of Churches. The Labor 


Sunday Message will be ready for distribution in about a week. Copies may be 
Obtained from the Research Department. 


NOTE: It has been found impossible to include the promised article on the 


French financial situation in this week’s INFORMATION SERVICE. This will 
appear in an early issue. 


